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trusted by his Majesty," Lord-Keeper Littleton was ordered
u to require the staff and key from the one and the other n.
Littleton's courage failed him, and fie begged Falkland to
make his excuses to the King. Thereupon the King wrote,
" all in his own hand,*'' to the Secretary, commanding him
" to require the surrender of the ensigns of their offices
from those two Earls ". Falkland liked the job as little as
Littleton, thinking it more proper to ** a gentleman usher "
than a Secretary of State. He would not, however, disobey
the King, and being on friendly terms with both Essex and
Holland he carried oat his master's orders with all the tact
and consideration possible under the disagreeable circum-
stances. The incident was at once reported to the House
of Lords: both Houses " took notice of it with passion,"
and immediately passed a vote " that whosoever presumed
to accept of either of those offices should be reputed an
enemy to his country". Holland's enmity was of small
moment, but Clarendon bitterly laments, not for the first
time, the King's folly in alienating Essex without whom " it
had been utterly impossible for Parliament to have raised
an army then ". Unfortunately, it was not the last occasion
on which the King choose rather to gratify the violent
passions of the Queen than defer to the wise counsels of
his friends.

His own inclination was to treat the Lord-Keeper Little-
ton as he had treated Essex and Holland/and to offer his
place to Selden or Bankes; but in this case the advice of
Falkland and Hyde was allowed to prevail, and Littleton, to
the consternation and confusion of Parliament, carried off the
Great Seal to York. Many of the King's supporters in both
Houses were now making their way to the North. Their
departure rendered still more difficult the position of those
who remained at Westminster. Hyde in particular was an
object of suspicion; the King badly wanted him at York,
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